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A | Y instructions from the man who cracked 
the whip—in the role of Chairman of 
this symposium—were to center my talk 

about the effects of perceptual deprivation on hu- 

man motivation and the study of brainwashing 
made at McGill. It’s obvious, no one can really 
deal with my topic in a 20-minute paper and also 

go on and talk about broad implications. So I'll 

make no pretence at covering the field. But if I 

see a chance to make a broad remark, of course, 

I will. 


THE INFANT’S ENVIRONMENT 


What we are considering here is the relation of 
the mammal to his sensory environment. To put 
this in perspective I shall start with perceptual 
deficit in infancy, as far as it bears on motivational 
and emotional problems. As you know, it is now 
clear that such a deficit also produces intellectual 
defects at maturity (1, 7, 12), but this I am not 
directly concerned with, except as it bears inci- 
dentally on social intelligence. Also, I am going 
to restrict this further to the dog, an animal that 
shows some of the complexities of temperament 
found in the higher species—more so than the rat, 
certainly. The work I refer to is mainly that of 
Thompson, Melzack, Heron, and Mahut (5, 14, 
16-18, 20-23). These studies of temperamental 
variables have shown, like those on intelligence, 
that the normal development of behavior depends 
on a normal perceptual environment. The animal 
reared in isolation is a permanent screwball at ma- 
turity: motivationally, socially, intellectually ab- 
normal. 

These rearing experiments, of course, relate to 
the early observations of Spitz (19) concerning 
“hospitalism” and social deprivation of the hos- 
pitalized infant, and to the later observations of 
Bowlby (4) and others, also on hospitalized chil- 
dren, It is important to mention also such reports 
of single human subjects, reared in pretty extreme 
isolation, as those of Davis (6), Hill and Robinson 
(11), and Mason (15). But in these human cases, 


of course, there are a number of uncontrolled vari- 
ables, making interpretation difficult indeed. 

The animal experiments not only have the ad- 
vantage of experimental control; they also make it 
possible to observe long-term effects, because the 
dog grows up in a reasonable period of time, It is 
quite practical to rear dogs in different ways and 
test not only at adolescence, so to speak, but also 
in young middle age. There is a lot of talk in the 
literature about how to rear the human animal so 
as to produce the kind of motivations (“person- 
ality”) you want, at maturity; but the child psy- 
chologist sometimes forgets to what a great extent 
these statements depend on some theoretical for- 
mulation or other, and there aren’t any theories 
that we can really trust that much. 

There is no evidence whatsoever that shows fac- 
tually, reliably, the effects of a particular kind of 
rearing, for the first six years of life, upon person- 
ality and so forth when the human subject has 
grown up. It’s a long step from dog to man, of 
course, and we can’t put much trust in this kind 
of inference either. The ideal subjects for experi- 
ment would be the anthropoid apes, but these take 
almost as long to grow up as man does, so this 
again is not really practical. Perhaps Harry Har- 
low will manage the trick in his rearing experiments 
with rhesus monkeys, but in the end we are going 
to have to depend on a better development of basic 
theory, combined with the data of animal experi- 
ments. 

Anyway, let me summarize the dog-rearing ex- 
periments, as far as they bear on motivational ques- 
tions. One point, first, is most important in the 
interpretation of the results. The dogs reared in 
isolation showed none of the physical debility and 
susceptibility to infection that Spitz reported. They 
developed exceptionally well: in fact, being nice 
and stupid, they made excellent show dogs; and 
William Ponman, who was in charge of the colony, 
filled a small display cabinet in the laboratory with 
first-prize ribbons won with our dogs, year after 
year, in dog shows. This physical vigor should be 
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kept in mind in considering the motivational devia- 
tions, 

The restricted dogs were markedly atypical in 
activity measures, exploratory behavior and the 
search for variety, sharing of food in a single food- 
dish, social responsiveness to another dog, response 
to either threatening or friendly persons, and re- 
sponse to pain stimulation. 

They were also low in formal problem-solving 
ability, of course, and this brings me to the ques- 
tion of their “social intelligence.” Their behavior 
suggested repeatedly that the motivational differ- 
ences, or what seemed motivational differences, 
were partly due to not perceiving the situation in 
the same way as the normal dogs and not having 
acquired normal ways of dealing with others. “So- 
cial intelligence” used to be in the literature, along 
with the abstract and mechanical varieties of in- 
telligence, and one of the things suggested by these 
experiments is that it ought still to be in the lit- 
erature. 

How do social skills develop? It’s no longer pos- 
sible just to take for granted that your heredity 
will do it. You don’t grow up to be socially per- 
ceptive, sensitive to another’s attitudes, able to be 
friendly without overdoing it, able to conceal your 
own attitudes as need be, and so forth—you don’t 
develop all the social skills that one must have to 
live with others simply as a matter of heredity and 
growth. We know, with reasonable certainty, that 
this aspect of intellectual function, like others, must 
depend on experience also. But what kind of ex- 
perience, when, at what age? 

This symposium of course is concerned with mo- 
tivation, not cognitive processes as such; but the 
point is that motivation is also a function of per- 
ceptions and skills. We want to bring up children 
with “democratic” values; if in fact this is to be 
so, they must know how to put them satisfyingly 
into effect. It is hardly realistic for the social sci- 
entist to concentrate only on establishing desirable 
motivations—how long can one expect them to sur- 
vive, not to extinguish, if the corresponding social 
skills are missing? 


THE ENVIRONMENT AT MATURITY 


Now we come closer home, with studies directly 
concerned with motivation in the adult. The in- 
fant-environment work shows that the adult is a 
product both of his heredity and physical environ- 
ment (as necessary for growth) and of his percep- 
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tual experience during the growth period. Once 
development is complete, does the organism then 
become less dependent psychologically on sensory 
stimulation? When a man’s or a woman’s char- 
acter is formed, his or her motivations and person- 
ality pattern established, is character or personality 
an entity that exists so to speak in its own right, 
no matter where or in what circumstances (assum- 
ing physical health and reasonable bodily welfare)? 

In the Korean war the Chinese Communists gave 
us a shocking answer: in the form of brainwashing. 
The answer is No. Without physical pain, with- 
out drugs, the personality can be badly deformed 
simply by modifying the perceptual environment. 
It becomes evident that the adult is still a function 
of his sensory environment in a very general sense, 
as the child is. 

I am not going to ask you to listen again to all 
the details of the experiments that have been done 
and are still being done in this country and Canada 
(though the Canadian experiments are over) to in- 
vestigate the problem. The work of Heron, Bex- 
ton, Scott, and Doane (2, 9, 10) began when the 
Defence Research Board of Canada asked us in 
1952 to find out what we could about the basic 
phenomena, with the hope that some possibilities 
for protection against brainwashing might turn up. 
Now brainwashing, as you know, takes different 
forms and can involve lack of sleep, fatigue, and 
hunger; and it makes a lot of use of having the 
subject write out “confessions” (or whatever you 
want to call them). Only one aspect was picked 
out for study: isolation from the environment. 
The isolation was drastic, but far from complete, 
Visual perception was completely prevented; audi- 
tory perception was cut down, perhaps, to about a 
quarter of normal; tactual perceptions, to perhaps 
a tenth of normal (but don’t ask how this quantifi- 
cation is done! ). 

The result, again in brief, was an acute disturb- 
ance of the normal personality. (The effect ob- 
served by Lilly, 13, was apparently even greater 
than in the McGill studies.) There were great 
swings of motivation, which alternated between pe- 
riods of apathy and an intense desire to get back 
to a normal environment. Any variation of sen- 
sory input was welcomed, but with this there was 
a lack of energy for problem solving; and, after 
leaving isolation, the subject found it difficult or 
impossible to get back to his normal work habits 
for about 24 hours. In addition, there were some 
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handsome visual hallucinations, disturbances of per- 
ception of the self, impairment of intelligence test 
performance, changes in the EEG, and marked 
visual disturbances on first emerging from isolation. 

With the possible exception of the effects of 
propaganda, the changes were reversible, disappear- 
ing in a day or so. For the problem of brainwash- 
ing we learned something of value, which should be 
as widely known as possible, since we do not know 
who will fall into Communist hands in the fu- 
ture and be subjected to this—appalling, indecent, 
choose your own adjective—this atrocious pro- 
cedure; and knowing something about it may 
mitigate its effects. 

First, the occurrence of hallucinations can itself 
be terrifying to the naive subject and help to break 
down his resistance. If he knows that hallucina- 
tions are “normal” in these circumstances and that 
the effects are quite reversible, he has at least a 
little protection. 

Second, the subject should know that his critical 
thinking will be impaired and that he is especially 
vulnerable to propaganda after being in radical iso- 
lation. Knowing this may help to resist propa- 
ganda, if the subject can keep reminding himself 
to make an extra critical effort. Heron’s group did 
not try to investigate means of resistance, but did 
demonstrate the vulnerability to ridiculous propa- 
ganda. The subject was given talks on ghosts, 
poltergeists, ESP, and so forth, the experimenters 
deliberately propagandizing and having no truck 
with scientific detachment or such like. He was 
told that scientists are biased against psychic phe- 
nomena, that there is plenty of evidence to show 
the existence of ghosts, and so on—the statements 
being made as persuasive as possible. Control sub- 
jects were paid to listen to the same stuff and were 
influenced by it, but the experimental subjects sig- 
nificantly more. Part of this was no doubt due to 
the subject’s eagerness to listen, to almost any- 
thing; again, if the prisoner being brainwashed 
knows in advance that he will have this weakness, 
he may be able to some extent to guard against it. 

The effects of the propaganda were the only ones 
that showed signs of lasting beyond the experi- 
mental period. The groups tested two weeks later 
were too small to establish the point definitely, in 
a statistical sense, but the tentative conclusion was 
reinforced by incidental reports from the subjects. 
A number of the experimental subjects, unlike the 
controls, went to the library to borrow books on 
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psychical (not psychological) research, mind read- 
ing, and so forth; there were spontaneous reports 
of being afraid of ghosts, late at night, for the first 
time in the subject’s experience; and reports of try- 
ing to use ESP in card-playing. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the experi- 
ment, taken as a whole, was very unsettling to us. 
Our subjects were of course free to walk out on the 
experiment at any time they chose (as soon as they 
felt they could give up the $20 a day pay!), but it 
would be very different for a man in fear of his life, 
with no choice in the matter and no termination in 
sight. It is one thing to hear that the Chinese are 
brainwashing their prisoners on the other side of 
the world; it is another to find, in your own labo- 
ratory, that merely taking away the usual sights, 
sounds, and bodily contacts from a healthy univer- 
sity student for a few days can shake him, right 
down to the base: can disturb his personal identity, 
so that he is aware of two bodies (one hallucina- 
tory) and can not say which is his own, or per- 
ceives his personal self as a vague and ill-defined 
something separate from his body, looking down at 
where it is lying on the bed; and can disturb his 
capacity for critical judgment, making him eager to 
listen to and believe any sort of preposterous non- 
sense. 

Fundamentally, this raises the whole question of 
the relation of man to his sensory environment, and 
it bears particularly on research in personality and 
social processes. There are other aspects of the 
problem, but for those I refer you to the chapter 
by Thompson and myself (8) in Lindzey’s Hand- 
book of Social Psychology. What I want to do 
now is to bring the discussion closer to everyday 
living. 

The effects I have been talking about can occur 
in varying degree. Lilly (13) has shown that mak- 
ing isolation more drastic produces motivational 
and emotional disturbance much more quickly; 
but he has also shown that the Ionely man, in not 
too abnormal an environment otherwise, may suffer 
gross disturbances when the social deprivation is 
long continued. Lilly has reviewed some of the 
published reports of solitary sailors, Arctic groups 
in the long polar night, and shipwreck survivors in 
a small boat. These people, the ones who survive, 
develop one or other of the symptoms of the men- 
tally ill—and among the many who do not survive, 
of course, there are those who develop outright 
psychosis. Mystical feelings of oneness with the 
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universe develop; fears of being insane, or of seem- 
ing to be insane, are common. In larger groups, 
socially closer to normal situations, Boag (3) has 
described a motivational process that parallels— 
but on a more extended scale—a puzzling aspect 
of results found in the McGill experiments. The 
experimental subjects were always eager to be 
tested, as a break in the monotony, and then para- 
doxically lacked the energy to work on problems 
even of moderate difficulty. Similarly, Boag re- 
ports that men in Arctic stations would make ex- 
tensive plans for spare-time activities, exactly the 
sort of thing that would protect them against their 
lack of stimulation, only to slump later into a kind 
of apathy. There was: 


. apathy, lack of interest in surroundings, motor re- 
tardation, greatly increased hours of sleep, lack of atten- 
tion to personal appearance and tidiness of quarters, and 
disinclination to undertake extra work or odd jobs, ix spite 
of complaints of not having enough to do [italics added]. 
An occasional man will spend a whole winter in his quar- 
ters without leaving them to visit neighbors half an hour’s 
walk away ... (3, p. 445). 


Clearly, man’s motivation is a function of his 
exteroceptive stimulation. I don’t need to labor 
this further, but instead draw your attention to an- 
other set of phenomena that don’t get into the 
books. These concern the relation of our own 
work habits to an accustomed environment, and 
the ease with which motivation is broken down. 
How many of you, when you get back from these 
meetings, will be able to go on with your work on 
the first day, as if you had never been away? 
How many of you go on vacation with plans for 
work that do not get carried out—that is, not even 
to the extent that you carry out plans when you 
are in your normal work environment? How many 
of you can write only in a particular setting, after 
elaborate preparation, with everything just so? 

It was Karl Menninger in a personal communi- 
cation who drew my attention to the similarity of 
the deficient-environment effects and the phenome- 
non of not being able to get back to work after 
being away—lI believe it is quite common, but at 
any rate Menninger and I suffer from it. 

Being often my own best subject when it comes 
to the study of abnormal behavior, I have now 
finally to report some peculiar behavior of my own 
bearing on this question of the relation of motiva- 
tion to the accustomed environment. I do so with 
the idea that others may have observed similar 
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phenomena and may perhaps have better ideas as 
to how they are to be understood. The peculiarity, 
really, is only in certain time relations. I have re- 
peatedly found, when I have been a visiting lec- 
turer or away from my usual habitat in some other 
similar role, that my ability to write, or do other 
work that I jokingly call creative, runs down over 
a two-week period or thereabouts. It can be re- 
stored by a short period in my own laboratory set- 
ting, and then again runs down. This is presum- 
ably a function of homesickness, of what Hunt, I 
believe, called cryptic nostalgia—an acute condi- 
tion, at times, from which I as well as many other 
persons suffer, though it is not mentioned among 
adults. (Rather vulgar, one gathers.) I can un- 
derstand the nostalgia, in the sense that it is part 
of the whole picture of man’s motivation as de- 
pendent on an accustomed environment, but I have 
more trouble understanding why the clock, so to 
speak, takes so long to run down. There are some 
problems here for research that have the happy 
combination of both theoretical and practical in- 
terest. I wish someone would tackle them. 
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